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RUMORS IN A DISASTER 
Otto N. Larsen 


A headline story in the Seattle Times on Thursday, September 
20, 1951, read: FOREST FIRE PERILS FORKS; EVACUATION SET. BLAZE, 
NEAR TOWN, IS OUT OF CONTROL. 

This announcement alerted the staff of the Washington Public 
Opinion Laboratory to organize an exploratory survey designed to 
provide background information for the more effective use of such 
situations in the future study of message diffusion.1 In the words 
of one sociologist: 

If social scientists are to contribute more fully to the knowledge of 
crowd and crowdlike behavior it is imperative that they become sensitive 
to the probable social explosions of their community and prepare in ad- 
vance their tentative plans for describing the activity. The strike, the race 
riot, the lynching, even mass changes in political power are unpredictable 
as to time and manner but they are already in their dormant stage in 
many communities. Plans and observations made now will prevent the 
social scientist from saying, “What a contribution I could have made to 
collective behavior if I had only been ready.”2 


Probably even more certain than the social explosion mentioned 
above is the occurrence of disasters such as a flood or a fire. For 
a number of reasons, such disasters might afford a useful laboratory 
for social scientists concerned about certain forms of communication. 
In the first place, rumors are a concomitant of virtually every dis- 
aster situation.* The tension, excitement, and uncertainty generated 
by a disaster provides a fertile field for various types of informal 
interpersonal communication sometimes difficult to produce under 
contrived experimental conditions.* Secondly, natural disasters offer, 
in peacetime, situations for study somewhat analogous to wartime 
conditions. The danger and disorganization developed during cer- 
tain stages of a natural catastrophe may combine to produce a state 
of mind in the population similar to that of a civilian population 
under enemy attack. In fact, for those actively engaged in checking 
the inroads of the disaster, many aspects of actual combat conditions 
definitely are present. Thirdly, natural disasters recur time and 
again. This affords an opportunity to repeat studies with improved 
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designs making the necessary checks on claims while building a 
reliable body of generalizations. 

Of course, the class of events commonly viewed as “disasters” 
does not constitute a single, homogeneous entity. Disaster behavior 
tends to vary in accordance with many conditions including the 
following: 

a. The type of disaster. Wartime vs. peacetime; “man-made” vs. natural; 
the nature of the precipitating agent ‘e.g., clearly perceivable vs. unde- 
tectable by the normal senses; familiar vs. unknown agents) ; the speed 
of the precipitating agent (instantaneous vs. gradual or progressive) ; 
the length of the period of threat; the scope of the destruction (focal- 
ized or restricted vs. extensive or diffused); the nature and extent of 
destruction, (death, injury, etc.) 

b. The time period or stage of the disaster. Some forms of behavior (in- 
cluding certain types of rumors and rumor circulation) occur only in 
the early phases of a disaster; others occur at successively later stages. 

c. The type of groups or populations affected. The nature of the pre- 
existing social organization, and state of preparation; previous experi- 
ence with the same or similar types of disasters; homogeneity or hetero- 
geneity of the population; degree of pre-existing solidarity; nature of 
the social situation at the time of impact, etc. 


d. The type of personal involvement. E.g., those immediately, directly, or 
intimately affected vs. those mediately, indirectly, or remotely affected; 
those who suffered various types of losses or deprivations vs. those 
who did not, etc. 


Any definitive research of communications in disasters would have 


to take some or all of these distinctions into account. Some of these 
conditions are noted in the exploration here reported. 


The Disaster Situation. 


At about 3 a.m. Thursday, September 20, a forest fire flared up 
18 miles from Forks, a logging town of 1,100 population on the 
Olympic Peninsula in Washington. In seven hours the fire moved 
fifteen miles toward the town, burning a strip about a mile wide 
over logged-off land and green timber. 

As the sky blackened with smoke and ashes and pieces of burn- 
ing bark fell in the streets, forestry and police officials, patrolling 
in loudspeaker cars, warned the population to prepare for evacu- 
ation. Some people reportedly did not need the warning, as they 
voluntarily left town early Thursday morning. Still others, accord- 
ing to the State Police, were forcibly removed after the order for 
evacuation came at 3:20 p.m. 
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Less than an hour after the evacuation order, the wind drove 
smoldering ashes across the Calawah River, and the last barrier to 
the town was breached. The fire jumped Highway 101, the escape 
route to the north, and burned houses, garages, and logging equip- 
ment on the edge of town. Several times it looked as if the fire 
would sweep across the town— once when sparks from a blazing 
sawmill showered down across a housing project. As flames raced 
to the edge of the big, frame American Legion Hall, the 150 fire 
fighters who remained in town dashed around the roofs extinguish- 
ing embers. At one time the flames enveloped a battery of bottled- 
gas tanks, which went off with a roar. Power lines toppled, black- 
ing out La Push, fourteen miles west, and Tyee and Sappho, logging 
camps nine and eleven miles north of Forks. Emergency telephone 
lines were established. 

Early Thursday evening the wind died down and changed direc- 
tion. The fire fighters, their number increased by several hundred 
outside volunteers, gathered in the Town Hall and the telephone 
office for coffee and sandwiches, and then went back out on the 
lines to beat out the spot fires which were still erupting. This patrol 
continued all night, as the humidity was low and the town was still 
in danger if the weather conditions changed. 

As a precaution against looters, the State Police established road- 
blocks at both entrances to town shortly after the evacuation. Ex- 
cept for emergency vehicles and official cars no traffic was permit- 
ted. At midnight the roadblock was opened and early Friday morn- 
ing, about twenty hours after the forest fire first broke out, the 
residents of Forks began returning to their homes from their refuges 
along the highway, at nearby logging camps, and from military sta- 
tions that had been converted to emergency centers. 

The fire that burned through 15,000 acres of timberland had 
also destroyed nineteen homes, four garages, three barns, a tourist 
camp, a deck of logs and heavy equipment at a reloading site, and 
a lumber mill on the town’s northern rim. The damage at Forks, 
alone, was expected to run well over $1,000,000. 


Observations through Participation 


When the news of the fire came to the Washington Public Opin- 
ion Laboratory, two observers were dispatched to the scene. When 
they arrived at the roadblock they systematically noted and record- 
ed the comments and reactions of about 100 people waiting in small 
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groups for the road to be opened. In addition, the leadership tactics 
of the authorities in charge were observed. After presenting a letter 
of identification to these authorities, the observers were escorted 
through the fire lines into the town of Forks, where they inter- 
viewed the State Police coordinator. He approved their activity 
and agreed to protect their anonymity. For the next twelve hours, 
these two investigators operated as participant-observers in and 
around the town. 

In their study of the situation, the investigators found that 
there were at least four different populations involved in various 
networks of communication. In the disaster area, one network in- 
volved the local men who stayed behind to fight the fire. Also in 
the disaster area were the outside helpers — volunteer fire fighters, 
reporters, and officials from nearby communities and from the state 
capitol. Outside the disaster area, one group consisted of about 900 
evacuees, mostly women, children and aged men. Another network 
involved the general public in nearby communities whose contact 
with news about the fire was through mass media reports as well 
as from reports passed on from person to person. 

Each of these populations had to be contacted in a different 
place. Many of the evacuees, for example, were in the nearest large 
town, some 58 miles from the scene of the fire. In this instance, 
indirect contact with these evacuees was made through the tele- 
phone office, where calls into the emergency switchboard reflected 
the beliefs current among them. The entire evacuation process was 
apparently a highly charged rumor situation as evidenced when the 
evacuees began to return to their homes with grossly exaggerated 
stories of what they had been told they would find. 

The fire fighters collected periodically through the night at the 
canteen, the telephone office, and the fire-truck parking lot. As 
their numbers increased, many of them were given requisitioned 
rooms in the hotel, the hospital, or at the forestry situation. All of 
these gathering places were centers for interpretation of events sup- 
posedly viewed by eye-witnesses. 

In general, the most potent verbal exchanges in the Forks situ- 
ation involved: 

a. Reports and speculation about property damage and personal injury or 

loss of life. 


b. Reports and speculation about the course of the catastrophe, i.e., the 
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direction of the fire as ‘influenced by real or prospective changes in the 
humidity and the wind. 

c. Reports and speculation about leadership. Many of these exchanges 
involved dissatisfaction with the lack of coordinated leadership and 
vagueness about who was “running the show.” 

d. Reports and speculation fixing blame. These exchanges developed from 
assumptions about how the fire started and who was negligent. They 
developed after the most immediate danger had passed and seemed to 
be an effort to find a scapegoat on whom to pin some measure of 
censure, e.g., the forest rangers were subject to considerable criticism 
when the report spread that they had failed to clean up an earlier 
smaller fire that led to this disaster. 


A notable difference was observed in the emphasis given to in- 
formation that circulated among the various populations involved 
in the disaster. For example, the “in group” of fire fighters (the 
local residents) were greatly concerned about property damage and 
personal injury, while the “out group” of volunteers, reporters and 
officials were apparently more interested in problems of leadership 
and assessment of blame. In addition, speculation about personal 
injury and property damage was more prevalent among the evac- 
uees at the roadblock than among those actually on the scene and 
able to verify the progress of events. 

In general, things which people expected to happen were report- 
ed as having happened. The American Legion Hall, next to the 
fire line, was frequently reported as having been burned, though 
it actually escaped damage. This report received little credence in 
town, where it could be readily checked, but at the roadblock there 
was a wide range of speculation about the damage. Many other 
reports circulated at the roadblock, too, reports that the pumping 
system had broken down, that wires from electric power poles were 
out of control, that the Governor of the state was on the scene, etc. 
There were also many humorous stories of people who had lingered 
in dangerous places in order to bury or otherwise save objects of 
no intrinsic value before fleeing from their homes. Whenever any- 
one approached the roadblock from town, he was closely questioned 
about such events as well as about whose property was burning and 
how far the fire had reached into the community. 

Distortion in these verbal reports seemed to grow as the dis- 
tance from the scene of the fire increased. Restaurant personnel in 
Sequim, 75 miles away, had heard from different tourist parties 
that Forks had been completely burned down. Bus loads of fire 
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fighters from down the coast said they volunteered for service when 
they heard about the vast destruction in radio reports. Scores of 
curious sightseers reported similar claims as they came from distant 
communities and gathered at the roadblock. Of these mass media 
related rumors, the local fire fighters were unaware, since lack of 
power eliminated radio reception in the disaster area. 


Rumor Research in Disasters 


Rumor may be defined as a special case of informal social com- 
munication involving a proposition for belief transmitted without 
secure standards of evidence or official verification, passed along 
from person to person by word of mouth. It is clear from the fore- 
going account that the Forks disaster involved considerable com- 
munication of this character. On the basis of observations in the 
Forks situation, and with reference to some of the literature on the 
nature, content, diffusion, distortion, effects, and control of rumors, 
we will now comment on four inquiries in the interest of stimulating 
and guiding further research: 


(1) What are the conditions that generate rumors? 
(2) What functions do rumors serve? 

(3) What techniques of observation can be employed? 
(4) How can rumors be controlled? 


-(1) The development of rumors. When a natural disaster 
strikes a community, certain conditions favorable to the rapid 
circulation of verbal reports develop. First, a high degree of social 
interaction evolves as people act or prepare to act in concert. In 
the adjustment process new leaders may emerge to direct the action 
or to challenge the direction of the customary leadership. Second- 
ly, disasters tend to develop a unitary focus of attention in a 
community.* This focus is directed toward such things as the safe- 
ty of persons and personal property, and results in a homogeneity 
of tensions in the form of fears or desires. Thirdly, an increased 
need for information is coupled with the probable disruption of 
normal channels of mass communication. Thus, people become de- 
pendent upon one another for information in disasters. This de- 
pendency is heightened when emergency news is happening faster 
than it can be authoritatively collected, compiled, and distributed. 


In their basic textbook on the subject, Allport and Postman 
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class rumors as one of the many forms of human communication 
that are not rigidly constrained by objective and impersonal stand- 
ards of truth.> They note further that two essential conditions, 
ambiguity and importance, are related to rumor transmission in a 
roughly quantitative way. That is, “the amount of rumor in cir- 
culation will vary with the importance of the subject to the indi- 
viduals concerned, times the ambiguity of evidence pertaining to 
the topic at issue.” In Dodd’s discussion of a predictive theory of 
opinion, he translates these terms into a “Feeling/Knowing Ra- 
tio." Thus in a polling procedure, ambiguity of evidence (the 
“knowing”) may be determined from questions measuring the 
amount of information or misinformation in a population, while the 
importance factor (the “feeling”) may be indicated by standard 
intensity questions. Dodd’s formulation attention to certain opera- 
tions required in the scientific measurement of opinion for the pur- 
pose of predicting and possibly controlling or directing the spread 
of information and rumors. Both the Allport-Postman and the 
Dodd formulations emphasize the role of adequate information as 
an antidote to rumor. Further research is required before we may 
precisely state the relationship between the informedness of a com- 
munity and the amount of rumoring that occurs. Possibly a gap 
exists to be filled by rumor even when the news is relatively com- 
plete and accurate. In a disaster situation, certain rumors seem to 
persist even after the major crisis subsides and normal social pat- 
terns are gradually resumed. “Hate” rumors growing out of fric- 
tion between competing elements of leadership in the crisis, or 
growing from the influx and activities of over-anxious outside relief 
assistants are of this persistent type. We shall consider some prob- 
lems in the observation and measurement of these and other rumors 


*At least two qualifications —the stage of the disaster and the nature of 
the personal or group involvement — are necessary in considering any large- 
scale disaster. The initial effect of most disaster is the production of a multi- 
plicity of foci of attention and this heterogencity of perceptual fields helps 
to account for the highly divergent behavior found in the initial stages. The 
process of rumor circulation itself frequently facilitates the emergence of a 
unitary focus of attention; in any event, a unitary focus is not usually present 
in the initial stages of a disaster. Moreover, large scale disaster may produce 
an overall picture of great heterogeneity of fears, anxieties, and other affective 
states. There is, however, a tendency toward homogeneity among those having 
similar types of spatial, physical, and social psychological involvement in 
the situation —e.g., those who directly experienced the threat, those who 
suffered serious injury, those who lost family members and other intimates, 
etc. 
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in a disaster after briefly discussing certain functional aspects of 
rumoring. 

(2) The function of rumors. The conditions underlying the de- 
velopment of rumor also broadly define the function of rumoring 
in disasters.7 In the stepped-up social contact of a disaster situa- 
tion, rumors inevitably develop out of the disturbances experienced 
by individuals as they attempt to cope with unverified and chang- 
ing events. By carefully isolating the various informal communi- 
cation networks, and applying observational techniques and sam- 
pling designs that permit accurate reports of verbal exchanges 
taking place, social scientists can determine changes in rumors at 
various points of transmission. Such an analysis, along with a 
measure of the frequency of rumors and the extent of diffusion, 
permits a more objective statement of the function of rumors under 
crisis conditions. By relating reliable measures of rumor to an in- 
dependent record of the development of the disaster, social scien- 
tists could state more precisely to what extent rumors function (a) 
to reduce or increase tensions, (b) to take away or restore control 
to certain leaders, (c) to define or confuse a certain course of ac- 
tion, (d) to explain or magnify unusual and unstructured happen- 
ings, and (e) to integrate or disintegrate the process of social adjust- 
ment. It is even possible that the same rumor may serve all of 
these functions at varying times in the course of the disaster. It is 
more likely, however, that different types of rumors develop to 
meet these functions. Relating an accurate “rumor record” to an 
equally accurate “disaster diary” would greatly assist in clarifying 
the functions of rumoring. Thus the study of rumor in disaster 
situations challenges the social scientist to develop new observa- 
tional skills while, at the same time, affording an opportunity to 
contribute reliable knowledge having vast practical consequences 
for controlling behavior under critical conditions. 

(3) The observation of rumors. For future studies of oral com- 
munication in disaster situations, other practical suggestions involv- 
ing observation may be made on the basis of what was noted at 
Forks. These suggestions might apply not only to a fire situation 
like that studied in Forks, but also to communities struck by floods. 
earthquakes, or other natural disasters. 

If social scientists intend to study the spread of rumor in dis- 
aster sitistions, it is vital that teams of investigators be ready to 
move immediately at the first announcement of the occurrence of 
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such a disaster. Contacts with newspapers, state police, weather 
bureaus, forest rangers, Red Cross, civil defense, military agencies, 
and others in a position to warn of imminent disasters and provide 
cooperation in studying their effects should be established. Such 
contacts should include arranging for proper credentials which will 
assure researchers freedom of movement and operation in the field. 

When the research teams arrive on the disaster scene, a plan 
should be ready for dispatching them to various areas so that they 
may “tap in” on the operating networks of communication. Within 
the disaster area, certain natural centers of information soon be- 
come apparent. These are most likely to be at the places where 
the relief workers congregate for food and rest, or in some center 
where contact with the “outside world” is maintained such as the 
telephone office. The official headquarters for the people direct- 
ing the relief work in the area would also be a possible source of 
authentic information and of rumor. Preparations should also be 
made to send a research team into the evacuation areas usually 
located at some distance from the actual disaster scene. 

Once the research personnel have been assigned various “listen- 
ing posts,” the rumor recording process may proceed in a number 
of ways.8 The task of merely collecting rumor specimens for a 
typology, apart from observing the frequency or sequence of their 
occurrence, is relatively easy. One simply records all the different 
rumors that aie heard and proceeds with a content analysis ac- 
cording to an explicit classificatory scheme. The more difficult 
but more important task would be that of collecting the data so 
that the progress of the rumor through the disaster community, 
content-wise at least, can be reconstructed. One way of getting 
at this problem would be for each listening post to systematically 
record potential rumor material by noting all comments at a given 
place at a given interval of time. The recording could also be 
done on a topic basis, i.e., have each observer note only those 
things which deal with a pre-selected topic such as personal! injury, 
leadership, or assessment of blame. Either procedure would be 
greatly facilitated by the use of portable battery-run tape recorders 
that are now available on the market. 

Some coordinated procedure as outlined above would permit 
the collection of reliable information on the sequential development 
of rumor content by literally sampling the “air waves” at various 
appointed times from various appointed places. Relating this con- 
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tent sequence to an interpersonal chain is yet another difficult mat- 
ter. Observers at Forks felt it would not have been possible to 
chart the exact person-to-person course of any rumor in the im- 
mediate disaster area. A few rumors were widely diffused, but no 
one seemed to be able to say exactly from whom or when or where 
they heard the information. However, an experiment charting each 
link in the rumor chain might have been feasible in the evacuee 
population because they were housed in a central place. These peo- 
ple were highly motivated for rumor participation and eager for 
news from the disaster scene. A controlled experiment in message 
diffusion might have been possible with such a population. A study 
could have been designed whereby individuals with certain char- 
acteristics of age, sex, etc., were selected as message starters by 
telling them varying versions of the same official report from the 
disaster scene. Interviews measuring diffusion and distortion might 
have been conducted when the people came out of the cafeteria 
line or when they gathered in the barracks. Here a formal interview 
could have been conducted with responses recorded on a question- 
naire form in the usual way. 

If artificial rumors are to be injected into the networks of com- 
munication in a disaster area for the purpose of a more controlled 
study of message diffusion, then careful consideration must of 
course be given to the content of such rumors. As people’s inter- 
ests are highly focused on a narrow range of adjustment during a 
crisis, the nature of the disaster dictates the terms of the content. 
In the case of Forks, observers felt that rumors about leadership, 
responsibility for the fire, or imminent changes in weather condi- 
tions would have been potent enough to garner adequate diffusion 
for study. 

(4) The control of rumors. The objective and systematic study 
of rumor and informal communication in disaster situations will 
permit a more adequate control or utilization of that behavior in 
future situations. The availability and immediate diffusion of ac- 
curate information by respected authorities is thought to be one of 
the best means for controlling the extent of rumor circulation and 
minimizing any harmful effects in a disaster.® In most disaster 
situations this would require the use of media of mass communica- 
tion other than those normally employed. In Forks, where there 
was a small population in a restricted area, general directions were 
handled efficiently by Joud speakers at the time of the evacuation. 
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After the evacuation, however, confusion, irritation, and dissatis- 
faction became obvious when fire wardens, state police, local offi- 
cials, and others were shouting conflicting orders. Had the emer- 
gency conditions persisted, a tangible written message in the form 
of a leaflet indicating who was in charge of what — traffic, fire 
trucks, supplies — and where each authority could be located, might 
have been useful. 

Compared to the oral delivery of information or instructions, 
leaflets printed from a portable press or ditto, carried on a truck 
used as a movable base, might have a number of advantages as an 
instrument for rumor control. For example: 

a. Being written, the leaflet is a permanent record that can be referred 
to again and again. It offers its own proof in passing on the message 
to those who have not heard it and it helps to eliminate distortions 
of word-of-mouth orders. 


b. It can pose an argument more completely than a spoken message. 
Loud speaker instructions must necessarily be brief. Leaflet messages 
could make fuller explanations. 

c. It can reinforce messages with pictures, diagrams and maps. 

d. It appeals to a common habit—the reading habit. The written 
word has a more authoritarian and official tone, for many people, 
than the spoken word. 

Just how effectively printed matter could be employed in rumor 
control would depend in part on the nature, duration, and severity 
of the disaster, as well as the size and density of the population 
in the stricken area. Timing, too, would be important. People 
probably would not stop to read printed matter while fleeing from 
a fire, but might be impressed by such material during the adjust- 
ment period when reliable information about traffic regulations, 
curfews, use of water and electric utilities, etc., would be valuable. 
Post-disaster interviews could establish the degree of coverage 
achieved by these emergency mass media methods. In addition, 
the extent to which the population could recall salient aspects of 
the message content could be recorded, and the exposed population 
could also be asked to estimate the impact of the content on their 
behavior during the disaster. Such information on the role of these 
emergency channels of formal communication as they operate to 
reorganize public attitudes and action in an actual crisis situation 
is an essential counterpart to the study of the development, dif- 
fusion, and function of rumoring. Disaster disturbs the balance 
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in the functioning of formal and informal communication networks 
in a community. The effective control of rumor may depend upon 
restoring this balance. 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


From time to time, Research Notes will try to bring to the attention 
of Journal readers the existence of other publications and study groups 
which are perhaps not widely known. One such is the Committee on 
Autonomous Groups, which publishes a mimeo, Autonomous Groups Bul- 
letin. The only issue we have seen in twenty-two pages long (Vol. 9, 
No. 3). 

This committee “is an informal association oi laymen, social scientists, 
and community educators. It is interested in groups in which the relation- 
ships between individual members are based primarily on spontaneous 
mutual attractions, in which aims and interests are congenial and deter- 
mined by the group itself. Believing that the growing evidence of social 
disintegration requires critical examination of the role of such groups in 
modern society, the Committee endeavors to: accumulate records of edu- 
cational, recreational, health, and social planning activities of such groups; 
analyze the processes natural to them; study developments in social psy- 
chology and anthropology, and disseminate its findings; co-ordinate the 
interests and efforts of lay and professiona! students of group processes; 
serve as a clearing center for information in this field.” 

Further information may be obtained from Mrs. John Rogers, Jr., 
1004 Hotel Ambassador, New York 22, N. Y. 
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A NEW ROLE FOR MILITARY SPEECH TRAINING 
Dattas ALBRITTON 


The role of speech training in the armed services was largely 
confined until recently to something entitled “Voice and Com- 
mand.” Officer candidates were, and still are, encouraged to develop 
voices that carried clearly and loudly. The role of military speech 
training has been traditionally beamed to meet two requirements, 
command-giving and oral training-talks.1 

Recent developments in modern warfare such as electronic and 
atomic weapons have relegated a large share of manpower to sup- 
port rather than combat functions. Thousand-plane raids have giv- 
en way to the concept of the lone B-47 jet bomber carrying its 
deadly missiles high in the stratosphere. The use of guided missiles 
puts technicians hundreds of miles away from the target. Atomic 
artillery will enable gun crews to wreak frightful havoc miles away 
from the gun site. Modern warfare has come so far from mass 
land battles that in World War III, if it comes, the great bulk of 
our armed services will never set foot on a battle-field or see the 
enemy in combat. The relegation of vast numbers of personnel to 
technical and logistical positions has several major implications. 
One is the new role of speech training for the armed services and 
the development of techniques and courses to meet this role. 

It is safe to say that the need for the booming parade ground 
voice no longer exists as a general requirement for officers. Indeed, 
there is serious doubt that the majority of officer candidates needed 
this training in the last war, when comptrollers, accountants, supply 
and technical officers were required to complete the standard of- 
ficer training course.2 The need for commanders has partially given 
way to a requirement for officer-executives who are in charge of 
support and technical units or who occupy various staff positions. 
The military atmosphere is more apt to resemble a large industrial 
establishment than the battlefield. In our Air Force for instance, it 
generally requires ninety-five men to put one combat aircraft in the 
air. Only fifteen percent of all Air Force officers occupy com- 


Dallas Albritton — Just prior to his release from the Air Force in July, 
Dallas Albritton (M. S., Florida State University, 1951) completed a 20,000- 
mile six months tour of Air Force bases where he presented new management 
techniques to various echelons. He is now attending the Yale Law School. 
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mand positions, either combat or support, at any given time. This 
means that the other eighty-five percent of officer strength will be 
found in staff or technical jobs. The Army and Navy do not have 
quite so high a proportion of officers in support positions. Never- 
theless, the trend toward “push-button” warfare requires more 
logistical and technical personnel in all our armed services. The in- 
spirational, dynamic, “follow me” leader so often desired in the In- 
fantry will probably never lose his place in warfare, but he is be- 
ginning to be hedged in by the brainy young men with slide rules 
and electronic computers. 

In his text for officer candidates in World War II, Dr. William 
Norwood Brigance wrote: : 


Military men must be able to speak clearly, concisely, and accurately, 
and military leaders hesitate to put anyone in a position of command 
who cannot do so.4 


Certainly no one disagrees with Dr. Brigance even today, but 
the role of military speech must be re-evaluated in the light of mod- 
ern warfare. Does the kind of speech training designed for the 
small minority of officers who will occupy command positions fit 
the needs of officer-executives occupying staff and support posi- 
tions? The answer would seem obvious. To cope with requirements 
for modern military speech training, speech teachers must develop 
and adapt courses, texts, and techniques to meet the speech needs 
of military officers now and in the future. There are at least four 
criteria that a new military speech training course should meet: 

First, the military officer must learn to make staff presenta- 
tions. Since every officer spends most of his active duty time in 
staff rather than command positions, he must work closely with 
other members of the staff. If he is to execute his job properly, the 
cooperation of other staff members is essential. For this reason, 
every staff officer must keep other members of the staff constantly 
informed as to his activities in order to secure effective coordina- 
tion. The staff officer must know how to report his progress clear- 
ly and succinctly, generally with visual aids. He will probably be 
limited as to time. When a major program is presented, the staff 
officer must generally present it to the commander in the presence 
of the staff, all of whom will then question and criticize the pro- 
posal. The staff officer must understand the techniques of effective 
oral presentation to these small but important groups. He should 
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understand and anticipate the dynamics of a group situation. Many 
an excellent program has failed of adoption because of poor staff 
presentation. 

No less important than the staff presentation, is our second 
criterion. The military officer must learn to work with discussion 
groups — boards and committees. Effective coordination consists 
of bringing all parties concerned with a problem together, securing 
understanding of that problem, and then seeking a mutually satis- 
factory solution to the problem. The armed forces have begun to 
use committees, boards, aad councils at every level in close imita- 
tion of the “management by committee” so prevalent in industry, 
with the result that every officer may expect to spend fifteen 
to fifty percent of his time in discussion groups of this type. 
The results, however, have not always been satisfactory. This led 
some to define a board meeting as “an occasion where officers get 
together to pool their ignorance” and others to define a committee 
as a “meeting where the stronger members force their desires on 
the weaker members.” The need for an understanding of discussion 
techniques on the part of every officer and many key non-commis- 
sioned officers is particularly urgent. Adaptation of present tech- 
niques to military use must take into consideration the effect of 
rank and position as problems in securing democratic discussion. 

The third criterion is that through the new speech training offi- 
cers must be prepared to explain and discuss extremely complex 
processes and procedures. The requirement for ever-increasing 
specialization has brought with it many problems in human com- 
munication. Equipment often embodies electronic, mechanical and 
optical devices, and the use of such equipment requires at least a 
basic knowledge of the scientific principles involved. The military 
officer must find ways to effect an understanding of his problems 
and techniques on the part of the staff, if he is to secure support 
and coordination. He must be leary of jargon or special terms per- 
taining only to his field. The recent creation of officer career fields 
confines officers to a limited area of specialties, so that an officer 
will of necessity be less likely to have a general knowledge of all 
fields. All members of the staff must be able to secure understand- 
ing of special processes or procedures in a swift, clear manner that 
can presume no previous knowledge of the subject. 

The last criterion for the development of a new speech training 
program is that it contain an element often skirted — persuasion. 
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Military history contains numerous incidents in which new weapons 
or techniques were adopted only over considerable internal resist- 
ance. The experience of Elihu Root in selling the General Staff 
concept, Mitchell’s advocacy of the airplane, atomic powered sub- 
marines —- all were examples of the military’s reluctance to accept 
innovation. These examples are by no means the exception. Tra- 
dition is strong in the armed services. New techniques require 
“selling” at all levels. New systems and programs of great intrinsic 
merit have failed utterly or received only grudging lip-service be- 
cause they were not “sold,” particularly at lower echelons. Com- 
manders have always felt that an order should be explanation 
enough, but in recent years more commanders have begun to stress 
the “why” in addition to the “what” of instructions, since the rec- 
ord of military history reveals a world of difference exists between 
minimum compliance and the wholehearted, enthusiastic support of 
an idea essential to proper execution of a mission. Officers must 
be equipped to “sell” new methods and weapons to their personnel. 
Speech teachers are faced with the challenging prospect of 
adapting present speech techniques to the need of the military. The 
courses must be carefully designed to meet the requirements of the 
military in modern warfare. The need for straight thinking and 
straight talking in our armed forces has never been greater. 
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CAN LISTENING EFFICIENCY BE IMPROVED? 


ALLEN G. ERICKSON 


In recent years there has been an upsurge of interest in listen- 
ing as one of the significant communications skills. In a recent 
article C. E. Irvin? pointed out that “listening training is no longer 
a novel or interesting idea but is rather an increasingly acceptable, 
9 necessary, and beneficial member of the communication-skills cur- 
a riculum.” Writing in Elementary English, Harold Anderson made 
this observation: “Modern development in mass media of oral com- 
munication — radio, sound motion pictures, and television — and 
the increasing amount of group discussion, public forum, and debate 
have made the spoken word the most powerful medium of com- 
munication the world has ever known. This medium may prove to 
be the most dangerous unless every rising generation is taught how ) 
to listen.”? 

This study was centered around four areas, all of which con- 
cerned the teaching of communication to college freshmen. They 
were: (1) Can listening comprehension be improved by direct sys- 
: tematic training? (2) Can reading comprehension be improved by 


systematic training in listening? (3) Does listening training affect 
the correlation of listening with other factors such as reading, vo- ; 
cabulary, and intelligence? (4) Is variability of intelligence a fac- | 
tor in the improvement of listening comprehension? | 


In recent years several studies have been made that deal with 
the improvement of listening comprehension of college freshmen. 
In an experiment conducted at Michigan State College, Charles 
Irvin? found that the experimental group made an improvement in 
listening comprehension significant at the one percent level using 
analysis of covariance. The below-average students made the great- 
est gains and the men made significantly higher scores than the 
women. Ralph Widener,* working with freshmen at the University 
of Oklahoma, found that training improved listening significantly. 
Arthur Heilman,® working with freshmen, also got significant re- 
sults from systematic training in listening. He found evidence to 
prove that there is a transfer of good listening habits to listening 
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situations not connected with the actual training experience. In his 
experiment the below-average students made the greatest gain. In 
a study at the University of Southern California, Kenneth John- 
son® found that training improved listening comprehension signifi- 
cantly, but in a listening test given eleven weeks later the experi- 
mental group had regressed to the point they had reached in the 
initial test. However, in Mr. Johnson’s experiment the control 
group regressed to a point considerably below its initial score so 
that there was still a significant difference in scores after eleven 
weeks, 

In the present study, observations of six experimental and six 
control classes of college freshmen from two colleges were scattered 
over a period of two years, each group study lasting twelve weeks. 
The experimental classes were given one lecture on how to listen 
and eighteen training exercises in listening during the term. Experi- 
mental and control classes were given the same instruction with the 
exception of the listening training given the former. All classes were 
made up of the regular freshman communication students. The lec- 
ture and training exercises took up about four hours of class time 
each term. 

The lecture stressed the following points: (1) The importance 
of listening. (2) The need of a purpose in listening. (3) Detect- 
ing the main idea and supporting details. (4) Listening for spe- 
cific information. (5) The purpose of the listening experiment. 

The listening training lessons consisted of fifteen exercises from 
the McCail-Crabbs Test Lessons in Reading? and three exercises 
from Brown’s Efficient Reading. The exercises were read aloud 
by the teacher and were followed immediately by mimeographed 
multiple-choice tests. The tests were scored in class and the stu- 
dents kept a record of their progress in listening by making use of 
the “G-Score” tables provided with the McCall-Crabbs series. 

Both experimental and control sections were given the Brown- 
Carlsen Listening Comprehension Test® at the beginning and at the 
end of the training period. They were given the Iowa Silent Read- 
ing Test, Advanced Section, Form AM, at the beginning of the term 
and Form BM at the close. The A.C.E. Psychological Examination 
for College Freshmen, 1949 Edition, was given at the beginning 
of the term and the Inglis Vocabulary Test, Form A, was given 
during the seventh week of the term. 

A total of 260 students were used in the experiment, 130 in the 
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experimental section and 130 in the control. Four different instruc- 
tors taught the experimental classes and five the control. All of the 
testing with the exception of the intelligence examination was han- 
died by the writer. 

Analysis of covariance with four components was applied to the 
results in listening. The reading scores were similarly treated. 
Analysis of covariance is a convenient way of showing whether or 
not the experimental groups made a significant improvement over 
the control groups in terms of a comparison of raw scores of all the 
students involved. The result for the listening data revealed that 
the experimental group made an improvement in listening that was 
significant at the two percent level in spite of the fact that the 
improvement in listening due to instruction was significant at the 
one percent level. 

The analysis of covariance of the Iowa reading test scores 
showed that the gain was significant at the one percent level due 
to method even though in this case, too, the teacher influence was 
significant at the one percent level. Because these scores in both 
instances were based on method, after teacher and other influences 
have been removed, one can be confident that the gains both in 
listening and in reading were due to the training in listening. Lind- 
quist?° was used as a reference for the analysis of covariance. 

Analysis of variance of the difference between initial and final 
scores in reading and listening when grouped according to A.C.E. 
psychological scores brought out an interesting fact concerning vari- 
ability due to intelligence in the gains made in listening. For this 
analysis, the scores in listening and in reading for experimental and 
control sections were divided into three equal groups on the basis 
of A.C.E. intelligence scores. For the experimental and control sec- 
tions in reading and for the control section in listening there was no 
significant difference among high, middle, or low groups, but for 
the experimental section in listening there was a significant differ- 
ence (five percent level). Further investigation showed that the 
middle and low groups made significantly greater gains than did 
the high group. In other words, the more intelligent students prof- 
ited least from training in listening. This fact was also brought 
out by the studies conducted by Irvin and Heilman. 

Table I shows the correlations of listening with the three factors 
of reading, vocabulary, and intelligence. The first row represents 
the coefficients of correlation of the initial test scores of the experi- 
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mental section, the second row the final scores. The third row rep- 
resents average coefficients of correlation of other recent studies. 
The table shows that training in listening raised the coefficient 
scores. It also shows that the coefficients for this study were high- 
er than the average of other studies. 


Taste I 


CorRELATIONS OF LISTENING COMPREHENSION 
WitH THE THREE Factors 
Or READING, VOCABULARY, AND INTELLIGENCE 


Listening and Reading Vocabulary Intelligence 

This Study .64 .60 69 
(Initial) 

This Study .67 .67 77 
(Final) 

Other Studies 53 46 46 
(Averaged ) 


One interesting by-product of the main study was brought to 
light by a comparison of the mean differences between initial and 
final scores for the experimental and control sections in listening. 
The mean difference for the experimental section was 5.95 and 
for the control, 4.84. The “¢” test of differences in means showed 
that both sections made gains in listening comprehension significant 
at the one percent level. Even though the experimental section 
made a greater gain, the fact remains that those receiving no syste- 
matic training in listening also improved significantly. 

Summary. This study brought out quite conclusively that listen- 
ing comprehension of college freshmen can be improved significantly 
by systematic instruction in listening. In the present experiment 
students in the middle and lower intelligence groups made signi- 
ficantly greater gains in listening comprehension than those in the 
higher group. 

According to this study reading comprehension can be im- 
proved by systematic training in listening when reading improve- 
ment material is used for the listening training. 

Improvement in listening comprehension is accompanied by an 
increase in the correlation between listening comprehension and 
reading comprehension; between listening comprehension and vo- 
cabulary, and between listening comprehension and intelligence. 
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According to this study students in freshman composition and 
communication courses make significant gains in listening compre- 
hension incidentally — without systematic instruction in listening. 

This study brought out two facts which probably should be in- 
vestigated further and at different grade levels. One was that ma- 
terial designed for the improvement of reading when used for listen- 
ing training also improved reading comprehension. The other was 
that college freshmen improve in listening comprehension without 
systematic training in listening. 
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and A REPORT FOR THOSE INTERESTED IN TRAINING OR 


re- BEING TRAINED AS TEACHERS OF BASIC 

g. COMMUNICATION 

in- 

na- FRANKLIN T. ToRRENCE, JR. 

en- 

vas In a study completed two summers ago, the writer found that 
put agreement did exist as to what should be the general objective of 


an ideal basic communication course,? and as to the training needed 
. by teachers of such a course. Based upon the opinions gained from 
eighty-nine people (received in thirty-six personal letters, from fifty 
articles and books, and in three personal interviews) the writer 
constructed a proposed training program for teachers of basic com- 
1g- munication. This program was submitted to administrators of basic 
communication courses for their value judgment; twenty-eight ad- 
1m ) ministrators, representing twenty-six basic communication courses, 
- evaluated the program. Twenty-three administrators (82%) rated 
- the program favorably; five administrators (18%) rated the pro- 
n, gram unfavorably. 

Rather than reprint the questionnaire form of the proposed 
is- training program which was submitted to the administrators, the 
i- writer believes it will be of moré interest to the general reader to 
see the “outline summary of an ideal teacher-training program” 


d which was the basis of the questionnaire. The questionnaire program 
te consisted of traditionally titled courses on the A.B., M.A., and Ph.D. 
e, | levels; each course was assigned a certain number of hours. It was 

hoped that the necessarily briefer and more specific questionnaire 
, format accurately reflected the fuller treatment of opinions from 


| which it was condensed. A revised form of the original outline 
summary follows:3 


Objectives 


(1) Personality. Recognizing that good teachers are to a certain 
extent born as well as made, the education should help contribute 
to the production of the following desirable characteristics: (a) Ma- 
turity. By this is implied that the good teacher is reasonable; re- 
sponsible; cooperative; possessive of taste, judgment, and a sense 
of humor; flexible, yet secure and poised. (b) Originality. He 
~~ Franklin A. Torrence, Jr.— Central High School, Pueblo, Colorado. 
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should have a large reserves of energy and be willing to experiment. 
(c) Perceptiveness. He should be alert; possess great intellectual 
curiosity; have wide interests, including current affairs. (d) He 
should be responsive to students, their problems and their interests 
— in short, should like students. Finally, (e) he should also like 
the communication situation— the study of it and the teaching 
of it. 

(2) Generel Education. Strong emphasis was placed on the 
communication teacher’s need for a broad, non-specialized educa- 
tion. 

By way of definition: A general education has as its goal the 
production of individual behavior which permits the individual to 
live a satisfying and developing life as measured by both self and 
society; this development of a mature individual contributes to the 
development of a mature democratic society. 

This goal involves the acquisition of an integrated introduction 
to all areas of knowledge. This includes: (a) A knowledge and 
understanding of, a mature attitude toward, and skill and ability 
in working with people. (b) Enough understanding of the contri- 
butions of science (especially in one field) to know well one facet 
of the universe, to learn the idiom of scientific discussion, and to 
be able to distinguish between fact and hypothesis; skill in using 
the scientific method; an awareness of how tentatively conclusions 
are held and of the implications of scientific discoveries for one’s 
own life, and to gain emancipation from either too great veneration 
or fear of scientific activity. (c) Knowledge of the American scene 
(as related to the rest of the world), its social, economic and politi- 
cal structures, and of its possibilities for the future; a tolerant at- 
titude toward current ideas. (d) An overview of the entire history 
of the fine arts and an understanding of the trends of the past 
twenty years (what recent artists have communicated); apprecia- 
tion of the fact that we can gain comfort from the common prob- 
lems we share with ancient man; sufficient skill to work satisfy- 
ingly in at least one artistic medium. (e) An understanding of 
philosophy adequate to permit a tentative choice of a personal 
philosophy from one of the “great schools” of thought, and to give 
a basis for further study; an appreciation of what the philosopher 
has contributed to the life of the ordinary man. And as a last area, 
(f) a field of concentration — from which study should come the 
knowledge. understanding and appreciation which will permit skilled 
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and stimulative receptive and expressive communication concerning 
that field of concentration. 

The goal also includes understanding, appreciation and skill in 
three of man’s distinctive and inseparable functions: reflective 
thinking; communicating (verbal and non-verbal); and the employ- 
ment of thinking and communicating in social situations — which 
includes the ability to maintain and improve the health of self and 
society, and the choosing of a vocation appropriate to the needs of 
both self and society. 

(3) Verbal Communication Emphasis. The contributors to the 
training program indicated that the prospective basic communica- 
tion teacher’s first area of specialization — his subject matter area 
— should give him knowledge and understanding: (a) Of the na- 
ture and power of language in general. (b) Of the current English 
language as used in personal, public and academic communication 
—and regarding the differences between and among, and the varia- 
tions within these types, as to effective and appropriate form and 
effective and appropriate substance. (c) Of the history of the Eng- 
lish language — including changes as to form and substance. (d) 
Of one current foreign language. 

The prospective communication teacher’s studies in his own sub- 
ject area should also provide him with skill and ability in both the 
assimilative and expressive aspects of communication — which, stat- 
ed another way, means he should be able to evaluate communica- 
tions as to the appropriateness and effectiveness of both their form 
and substance, and be able to initiate communications that are ef- 
fective and appropriate in both form and substance. This skill and 
ability expected of him in English should also be demonstrated (to 
a lesser degree) in his use of one current foreign language. 

Finally, he should possess an awareness of the importance of 
communication in personal development and in group (democratic) 
development; an attitude of active responsibility for continually 
improving his own ability in all phases of the communication proc- 
ess; and an appreciation of the diversity, resources, beauty, dignity. 
and limitations of the English language and of one current foreign 
language. 

(4) Teaching Emphasis. The prospective teacher’s other area 
of specialization — in pedagogy — should aim for: A knowledge and 
understanding of what general education is and what it attempts to 
do; skill and ability in using its knowledge of means to attain its 
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objectives; and an appreciation of its place and function in a dem- 
ocratic society. 

It should also provide him with a knowledge and understanding 
of the learning process and its relation to the communication proc- 
ess; skill and ability in evaluating the verbal communication of 
others and in helping them improve their verbal communication, and 
an appreciation of its importance in the survival of a democratic 
society. 


Means 


As the means to a teaching personality, a general education, and 
educational emphasis in communication and teaching, the contribu- 
tors agreed that a training program should cover all of the fol- 
lowing areas of knowledge. Within certain areas the contributors 
indicated the more specific content they considered essential by 
listing traditional course titles; the course titles should be taken as 
word-savers and not as demands for the traditional courses. Every 
contributor either stated bluntly or intimated that many of the 
courses should be combined, become inter-departmental, and have 
new emphases. 

(1) Personality. All means should contribute. 

(2) General Education. (a) Arts— Painting; Drama; Archi- 
tecture; Music; English (American, English, Contemporary World, 
and Modern European Literature; Creative Writing; Literary Criti- 
cism; further study of literature as communication). (b) Natural 
Science — basic courses in: Physics, or Chemistry, or Biology; Re- 
search Methods; Mathematics. (c) Philosophy — Logic and Criti- 
cal Thinking; History of Philosophy; Symbolic Logic; Ethics. (d) 
Social Science — Anthropology; History (American History, His- 
tory of Western Civilization, World History); Political Science; 
Psychology (Introduction to Psychology, General Psychology, So- 
cial Psychology); Sociology (Introduction to Sociology, Modern 
Social Issues, Social Institutions, Social Control, Social Attitudes 
and Behavior, Human Culture and Personality). 

(3) Verbal Communication Emphasis. (a) Communication — 
Basic Communication; Language, Meaning and Human Behavior 
(linguistics, semantics, general semantics, etc.); Mass Media and 
Propaganda Analysis; Group Dynamics. (b) English — Advanced 
Composition; Modern English Grammar; History of the English 
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Language. (c) Journalism— Survey of Journalism; Journalism 
Writing; History and Ethics of Journalism. (d) Language — one 
modern foreign language. (e) Speech — Public Speaking; Oral In- 
terpretation; Survey of Radio and Television; Rhetoric; Voice and 
Diction (phonetics); Psychology of Speech; History of Oratory; 
Contemporary Public Speaking; Debate. (f) Other requirements: 
Work (outside academic field) requiring use of one of the media 
of verbal communication; and participation in extra-curricular com- 
munication activities while in school. 

(4) Teaching Emphasis. (a) General Education — Education 
(Philosophy of Education, Test Construction, Educational Sta- 
tistics, History of Education, Curriculum Planning, entire sequence 
of courses for certification, Higher Education and General Educa- 
tion); Psychology (Educational Psychology, Psychological Tests 
and Measurements, Counselling and Guidance; Personality Devel- 
opment, Abnormal Psychology, Psychology of Motivation, Child 
Study Methods); Other requirement — “Preceptorial work” with 
undergraduates. (b) Communication Education — Communication 
(Teaching of Communication — including assisting and practice 
teaching, Remedial Reading, Audio-Visual Teaching Aids, Remedial 
Speech, Listening, Vocabulary Building Techniques) ; Speech — sur- 
vey of speech pathology; Other Requirements: Research problem 
— if Ph.D. is required — should be on current communication edu- 
cation problem; Specialization — for Ph.D. requirements — in cer- 
tain areas to bring more complete understanding of various phases 
of communication. 


Evaluation 


There was no evidence in either the literature or the question- 
naire answers as to specific ways of determining who has attained: 

(1) A Teaching Personality. 

(2) A General Education. 

(3) A Special Ability in Communication. 

(4) A Special Ability as a Teacher. 

To return to the vital question of the employment prospects of 
people who have had training along the lines suggested by the pro- 
gram, a few quotations will serve to illustrate the enthusiasm some 
administrators were able to generate over the questionnaire form 
of the program: 
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. . . I firmly believe that some such program would be much more 
desirable than any other training offered to date, and other things being 
equal I should prefer to hire such graduates as teachers for our com- 
munication courses here. 

. . Your program is an ambitious one and completely worthwhile. 
I hope it will be a strong force in getting the heads of graduate schools 
out of the sand. We need badly the kind of instructors in college 
= your program should help to create.5 
an administrator of a Basic Communication program that em- 
on over 50 full time instructors annually, I can assure you that I 
will give priority consideration to any applicant who has the broad kind 
of training implied in this questionnaire . . .6 
The writer of the last comment also expressed what was the 
predominant unfavorable reaction to the questionnaire program: 

I would say that the proposed program is a tremendous improvement 

over the status quo, but not excellent because we’re still using- many 


of the old line courses when what we need is a complete overhauling, 
new courses of an interdepartmental nature—a new point of view.7 


Another administrator voiced the same objection, then concluded: 


. . - In short, what is required is a program of general education and 
that cannot be obtained by selecting courses which were designed for 
students who plan to specialize in the subject matter of these courses.8 


Summary 


This is a report of a study which indicated a possible trend of 
opinion among administrators of basic communication courses as 
to the training need by teachers of basic communication; the na- 
ture of this possible trend of opinion included agreement that the 
teacher should receive, first of all, a broad or general education, 
and beyond that, an emphasis in the areas of communication and 
teacher-training. 

The writer hopes that the study will help influence others, who 
are better qualified, to build and bring into existence a truly effec- 
tive training program. Professor Marckwardt, in his excellent criti- 
que of the communication course area, beautifully and forcefully 
stated a challenge: 


Whether or not at the close of the century communications turns out 
to be a permanent fixture in the general college curriculum or merely an 
ephemeral fad of the forties and fifties depends as much upon the estab- 
lishment of an effective teacher-training program as upon any other 
factor . . . . Some beginnings have been made toward the development 
of teacher-training programs for communications, but at present only 
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in two or three institutions. Much more needs to be done. We cannot 
afford to let the pioneers die without issue.9 
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THE DISPROPORTIONATE EFFECT OF 
“DISINTEGRATORS” 


ELizABETH J. Norton 


This paper is concerned with the effect produced in a general 
communication situation by a relatively small number of individ- 
uals who might be termed “disintegrators”; that is, persons whose 
communicating tends to pull their group apart rather than to inte- 
grate it. The extent of their effect compared with their proportion- 
ate number is a factor to be considered in dealing with a com- 
munication situation of which these persons are a part. 

Let us assume that we are observing a personal-service firm 
with 50 members, including partners, staff, and office employees, 
in which group spirit is nearly non-existent. Some members have 
made efforts to draw the group together, but they have made so 
little progress that they have become discouraged. They wonder 
why progress has seemed so difficult, in view of the fact that only 
10 of the group of 50 could be called “disintegrators.” That is, 
four-fifths of the group are integrators (or at least non-disintegra- 
tors) and only one-fifth are disintegrators, a ratio of four inte- 
grators to each disintegrator. The odds in favor of the integrators 
appear to be four to one, and their discouragement seems unrea- 
sonable. 

However, suppose we analyze the general situation by con- 
sidering the communication situations existing between the pairs 
of individuals in the group. These smaller communication situa- 
tions, the relationships between an individual and each of his fel- 
lows, make up the general communication situation. (For example, 
in a group having four members, Al, Ben, Chub, and Dan, there 
would be six of the smaller communication situations: Al and Ben, 
Al and Chub, Al and Dan, Ben and Chub, Ben and Dan, Chub and 
Dan.) The group we are observing has 50 members, so that it has 
1,225 possible pairs of persons.1 The group is loosely organized 
and all 1,225 of these communication situations are in operation. 

Elizabeth J. Norton—Certified Public Accountant, Cameron, Tennent 
and Dunn, Honolulu. This article originally appeared in the Hawaii chapter 


of the American Statistical Association News Letter under the title, “A Few 
Bad Apples... .” It is reprinted, somewhat revised, by permission. 
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The ten disintegrators form or are one element of 445 of these sit- 
uations.* Accordingly, out of the 1,225 situations there are 445 
that tend to reduce group effectiveness. The odds in favor of the 
integrators, considered from this viewpoint, are 780 to 445, or 1.75 
to one instead of four to one. 

The 10 disintegrators are only one fifth of the observed group 
of 50, but they cause 36.33%, or not much below two fifths, of the 
communication situations to be disintegrative. 

Of course, it will be realized that our assumed group has been 
simplified; in an actual group the disintegrators and integrators will 
not always take these parts, and all the pairs of situations will not 
operate with equal force and frequency. However, for mathematical 
examination our assumption of this simplified group seems justified. 

In a group smaller than 50, we will find that the percentage of 
disintegrative situations will be larger than 36.33%. In a group of 
five, with one disintegrator, the smallest possible group of this type, 
the percentage will be 40.00%, or exactly two fifths.* 

In a group larger than 50, the percentage of unsatisfactory situ- 
ations would be smaller than 36.33%. As the size of the group in- 
creases, the percentage approaches 36.00%.* However, a group of 
50 is about the largest group in which all the possible communication 
situations will be disintegrative. 

We find that the effect of the disintegrators is twice what we 
would expect from consideration of their comparative number only. 
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COMPUTATIONS 
1. °C, = 1225 | 
2. 10 X 40 = 400 445 + 1225 = .3633(—) 
0c, = 45 
445 { 
| 
3. °C, = 10 1X4=4 Jo exactly 
=0 | 
4 
4. N very large, 7 disintegrators 
N(N—1) N? 
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THE 1954 CONVENTION 


The annual convention of the National Society for the Study of 
Communication will be held this year on December 28, 29, and 30 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel in Chicago. As always, this is a joint 
meeting with the Speech Association of America, the American Fo- 
rensic Association, and several related organizations. This arrange- 
ment, it should be pointed out to the uninitiated, results in a con- 
vention program much more extensive than that of NSSC as printed 
here. 


The NSSC convention program does not mention a sectional 
meeting on “Problems of Communication and Speech in Adult Edu- 
cation” with Irving Lee as chairman, or one on the teaching of dis- 
cussion leadership, or one on “Recent Training Developments in 
Industry” chaired by Wesley Wiksell. Several sectional meetings 
will be devoted to radio and television, motion pictures and visual 
aids, debate, drama, and the teaching of English as a foreign lan- 
guage. Nor docs that list them all. 

It is still not too late to plan to go. As veteran convention-goers 
know, you could pick up enough ideas just standing around talking 
to people in the halls to make the trip worth while. 
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CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Monday, December 27 
NATIONAL CouNCcIL MEETING 


Presiding: Kenneth B. Clark, Major, USAF, President NSSC 
Bustness Meetinc (Open to all members) 


Presiding: Kenneth B. Clark, Major, USAF, President NSSC 
Agenda: Report of the Nominating Committee. Other com- 
mittee reports; business as time allows. 


Tuesday, December 28 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Problems of International Language and Communication 
Sponsor: NSSC 
Chairman: Elwood Murray, Director, School of Speech, 
University of Denver 
Participants: 

Ralph Allen, Lewis and Clark College, “An Analysis of 
the Problems of Mass Media In International Com- 
munication” 

W. W. Locke, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
“?fachines for the Transiation of Language” 

Alexander Gode, Science Service, “Interlingua” 

Sidney S. Culbert, University of Washington, “The Struc- 
ture of Basic English Compared with Esperanto and 
Ido in Terms of General Semantics” 

Francis A. Cartier, Headquarters Air Force ROTC, “A 
Survey of the History of International Languages” 

Ralph Nichols, University of Minnesota, “Should NSSC 
Sponsor an International Language?” 

Democracy, Ethics, and Communication 
Sponsor: NSSC 
Chairman: Thorrell Fest, University of Colorado 
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Participants: 
(To be announced) 

Agenda: Characteristics of unethical language and the climate 
which nurtures it. Irresponsible language as a threat to 


democratic discussion. Standards of ethical communication 
in contemporary society. A program for improving ethical 
j language usage in a free society. 

Business Meetinc (Open to all members) 


Presiding: Kenneth B. Clark, Major, USAF, President NSSC 
Agenda: Election of officers. Vote on proposed changes in 
constitution and by-laws. Other business as time allows. 


Wednesday, December 29 
SECTIONAL MEETINGS 


Communication in Industry: Conference Leadership and 
Problem Solving 
Sponsor: Bess Sondel for NSSC 
Chairman: Howard Johnson, Dean of the Faculty, Industrial 
Relations Center, University of Chicago 
Participants: 
David G. Moore, Asst. Prof. of Sociology and Industrial 
Relations, University of Chicago 
| Paul A. Albrecht, Research Associate, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago 
Leland Mahood, Research Associate, Industrial Relations 
Center, University of Chicago 
Bess Sondel, University College, and Consultant in Com- 
munication, Industrial Relations Center, University of 
Chicago 
Agenda: Non-directive and directive methods. Decision-mak- 
ing and methodology in problem solving. 
Communication in Government 
Sponsor: Bess Sondel for NSSC 
Chairman: Maurice F. X. Donohue, Dean, University Col- 
lege, University of Chicago 
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Participants: 
(To be announced 

Agenda: This meeting will deal with communication problems 
as encountered in the operation of government agencies and 
with the application of communication techniques to the 


improvement of administrative efficiency. 
Councit DINNER 
Place to be announced 


Open to all members who desire to attend. 


Thursday, December 30 
SECTIONAL MEETING 


College Communication Programs 
Sponsor: NSSC 
Chairman: Paul D. Bagwell, Head, Department of Commu- 
nication Skills, Michigan State College 
Participants: 
James I. Brown, Assoc. Prof. of Rhetoric, University of 
Minnesota 
Clyde W. Dow, Assoc. Prof. of Communication Skills, 
Michigan State College 
Donald E. Bird, Communication Skills, Stephens College 
Agenda: This meeting will be a report on and a discussion of 
recent developments in the teaching of communication at 
the college level. 
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REVIEWS 


SPEECH: DYNAMIC COMMUNICATION. By Milton Dickens. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1954; pp. 440. 


This textbook, for a first course in public speaking, obviously grew from 
teaching experience. Dr. Dickens has achieved the goal of making the material 
easy to teach and easy to learn. 

It is written in an informal, conversational style and succeeds better than 
most in emphasizing the underlying principle that. public speaking is a dy- 
namic process of communication between speaker and listeners rather than 
a one-sided performance by the speaker. The treatment of language for 
oral communication is especially dynamic, and the comparisons between pub- 
lic speaking and conversation should be helpful to the student. The inte- 
grative function of speech with other subjects is also stressed. The sequence 
of class porjects is designed to correspond with the natural learning process 
— beginning with emotional adjustment and working through the preparation 
of the speech to its delivery. 

The makeup of the book is excellent. Each chapter has a topical preview 
and a short summary. The illustrations, often candid-camera shots of 
student speakers, are purposive and vivid, and heavy reliance on concrete, 
practical examples makes for easy reading. 

The omission of a chapter on critical listening seems regrettable: Most of 
the suggestions on listening refer to aspects of delivery. A reviewer, how- 
ever, can look for too much, and it should be realized that Speech: Dy- 
namic Communication is devoted specifically and single-mindedly to public 
speaking. Unlike a text for a fundamentals or general speech course, it does 
not include chapters on oral reading or discussion. 

The experienced teacher may find more “how to do it” material than 
philosophical insight as to why, but the many practical examples which set 
the tone of the book will prove helpful illustrative material for all teachers. 

—M. W. 


LISTENING AND SPEAKING. By Ralph Nichols and Thomas Lewis. Dubuque: 
Wm. C. Brown Company, 1954; pp. 250. 


This book is a significant “first” in the teaching of listening and speak- 
ing as dual aspects of oral communication. The book is based on the as- 
sumption that the fourfold emphasis upon speaking, listening, writing, and 
reading in the acquirement of language facility is sound and amply justified 
by research findings. Planned to be used as a text, “This book is designed 
specifically to implement the new emphasis and approach being widely 
adopted.” In the foreword and in Chapter One, the authors present sup- 
porting evidence for their assumptions concerning this “communication ap- 
proach” and the importance of listening. The introductory discussions 
should prove particularly valuable both as preparation for listening improve- 
ment and as an answer to those who wonder why listening should be taught. 

Although the book devotes the first six chapters to listening improvement 
and the last six to speaking improvement, there is constant reference through- 
out both parts to the relationships between the two activities. For instance, 

Three and Four on “Detecting Patterns of Speech Composition” 
and “Four Systems of Note-Taking” serve not only to explain the skills of 
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organization which the listener must recognize and use, but also to introduce 
him to those same skills which will be required from him when he is the 


Chapter Two presents the heart of the instruction for the improvement of 
i Listing ten components of effective listening, the authors present 
an explanation of the nature and importance of each and give specific sugges- 
tions for improvement. The most difficult components concerned with 
organization, note-taking, and concentration are discussed at greater length 


for effective speech making, participation in informal group discussion or 
“directed conversation,” and oral reading. In a brief space, the authors 
have provided the student with exceptionally understandable explanations 
and guides for improving his own effectiveness. The usual topics are pre- 
sented but within a context of immediacy as to their usefulness: choice of 
subject and content; analysis and organization of speech materials; the im- 
portance of language and visual aids; and effective use of body and voice. 

The appendix, with its introductory pages on how to use the book, are 
significant in that they present a concrete plan for integrating the activities 
through use of each speaking performance as a listening experience. Pre- 
planning of speech presentations and listening reports and criticisms are es- 
sential parts of the program. “The students in the course must be able to 
demonstrate their individual ability to listen and speak effectively.” Student 
and instructor aids are provided in the form of rating scales, plan sheets, 
instructions for analyses, and sample progress tests in listening. 

In this book, the authors have provided a much needed text that incor- 
porates both their own and others’ research findings in the field of listening. 
In doing so they have made an important contribution to the study of com- 
munication. Although many readers may recognize elements of listening that 
are not in themselves new, the focusing and interpretation of these com- 
ponents in terms of listening improvement is new. The program presented 


“for the improvement of both speaking and listening is well integrated and its 


practicability has been previously tested. Teachers of both “traditional” and 
“communication” courses should find the book provocative, informative, and 
useful as a teaching aid. 


—Ralph Leyden 
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notes, quotes, and anecdotes 


Sometimes wonder why it is so diclt to get a bunch of cmnctrs 
to comnct. Have been ed. for 2 yrs now, & rcvd precisely one 
“lettr to the ed.” "Twas most complimentary, but only a post-card 
at that. [Stop press: Got another one today!]| Doesn’t any rdr 
ever take issue w/ our authors? Have purposely printd artcls which 
shd have startd arguments, too. No Ittrs. Can’t believe, either, that 
noth’g about JofC needs imprvmnt. E.g., is this col a waste of 

? ... Perhaps some rdr wd like to get in the act. Got an 
idea, gripe, kudo? Change jobs? Hrd a good gag lately? Shoot it 
Alabama-ward, & I'll toss it in. Amyth’g goes. . . . Went down & 
introducd myself to local “hams” (short-wave oprtrs) club. “Aha!” 
quoth one when he hrd I used to tch spch, “just what we need!” 
Come to think of it, these lads do have spcl artic prblms — spkg 
thru static, etc. They were intrstd in NSSC, too, & invitd me back 
to talk about it. . . . Councl mmbrs pls examine list on p. 112 & 
check for errors. Other mmbrs might look, too, to see all the moves 
that have taken place. . . . Certainly wd apprec. comments on new 
index. Any errors? Wd some other form be more convenient? . . 
Picked up Perritt’s artcl, “Cybernetics & Rhetoric,” in the latest 
Sthrn Spch J w/ great expectatns. Found it somewhat short of 
excitg. Thesis seems to be, “All this looks so very important that 
I’m convinced it has great applicability to rhetoric — if I cd only 
think what it might be.” However, he gives a readbl, tho hardly 
penetratg, account of info theory. Well, nice try, Dr. P. . . . Just 
rd that there is a shortage of pencils in schools in various parts of 
the world. Outfit called “Unemployed Pencils,” 1721 Park Ave., 
NY 25, wd like to remedy this. I have a hatful of stubs I’m going 
to send. Bet you have, too. . . . Press release from Queens Coll, 
anncs a new grad crs, Intro to Semantics, to be taught by John 
Newman. . . . Collectg definitns of cmnctn? Kick this one around. 
“Cmnctn includes all those ways by which one mind may purpose- 
ly affect another thru human behavior or the products of human 
behavior. It embraces the processes of spkg, wrtg, rdg, gesture, 
mime, art of all sorts, & other cultural activities which purposely 
express, evince, or signify.”. . . Can everybody read this stuff? . . . 
Remember, new mmbrs cannot join NSSC until nominatd by a 
present mmbr. Send name and address of prospecty mmbr to Don 
Bird, Stephens Coll., Columbia, Mo. Don will send the nominee an 
invitatn to join. 
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